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THE  CULBIN  SANDS 


~JEuS&gi2  J»  *•  *«  of  the  South 
Findhorn,  form  a  remlrkaWp  1  ^""f*  of  the  river 
ness,  and 'the  history  of  the    S°f  **>l»«°n  and  dreari- 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  th^Fw  "//?*'  interest- 
drive  to  Wor/or  wtaK^'^  is  to 

By   traversing   the   shore   fmm    v  ■  a,rn- 

causes  which  produced  the  sZukr  3,  eub*"*°>  the 
witnessed  at  Culbin  can  hJl^j,  Phenomena  to  be 
understood,  and  ?£,  route  M  M™feated  and 

possesses  many  attractions  of  a  smfulfrl'r6  .t0  &  **"*. 
enption  of  the  walk  leads  1  ,'   H  cha™ter.     A  des- 

fctate  and  how  it  \Z£& ^ *•*-  the  Culbin 

FROM  NAIRN  TO  THE  CULBIN  SANDS. 

^^^Sfi^^S*  ?*«  off  by 

d-sused),  a  piece  of  marsh  lanTieftotf  "ft  W  '"7 
the  name  of  "  The  Maswit  "  ™  «  ti.  %  ,  ,  "  Soes  by 
till  lately  it  was  wasteland  hut  n  '  Sa"  MarsL"  Up 
useful  pulses,  such  as  a  Golf  P™  ?rV6S  a  varietr  of 
range  for  the  Volunteer and  ™  '  °f  nlne  nol«>  a  rifle 
town.  The  river  xCrn' before  "t  wf'r  far?  for  the 
present  channel  between  the  nL  head'  t^f  ^  its 
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mark  or  beach  used  to  be  very  much  further  out  even  in 
comparatively  recent  time.-,  and  some  dressed  stone.*,  now 
under  water  at  the  lowest  ebb  tide,  but  sometimes  visible 
by  boat,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  a  jetty  or  anchorage 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  it  then  entered  the  sea.  This 
action  of  the  tide  in  scooping  out  large  slices  of  the  land  is 
still  going  on  at  various  parts  of  the  coast  line,  whilst  at 
others  huge  sand-banks  are  being  formed,  as  at  Fort-George 
and  Whiteness  Head. 

Passing  the  Kings  Steps  Quarry,  there  is  on  the  right  a 
spot  with  a  vague  legend  that  some  ancient  King  lauded 
here,  and  rode  up  the  rocky  burn,  leaving  the  print  of  his 
horse's  hoof  on  the  stone — a  mark  which  used  to  be  pointed 
out.  Who  the  King  was  tradition  sayeth  not,  and  the  last 
fragments  of  the  old  foundation  of  the  mill  have  now 
disappeared,  and  with  them  the  King's  Steps.  The  quarry 
is  of  upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  fossils  are  frequently 
found  in  it,  one  of  a  rare  type. 

■•  Beautiful — surpassingly  beautiful — is  the  scene  which 
lies  before  me  !  "  is  the  exclamation  of  an  old  writer,  as  he 
describes  what  he  sees  as  he  rests  on  one  of  the  sand- 
hillocks  on  a  calm  summer  day — the  placid  waters  of  the 
Bay,  the  sea-birds  floating  on  its  bosom  or  whirling  in 
circles  above  and  diving  again  and  again  after  their  prey  ; 
the  curious  isthmus,  the  Old  Bar,  jutting  out  like  a  great 
pier,  and  shutting  in  the  view  of  the  east  ;  the  misty  out- 
line of  the  Sutherland  hill.-  in  front :  the  bold  rocky  wall 
of  the  Boss-shire  coast,  with  its  spacious  entrance  to  the 
Cromarty  Firth  and  its  gigantic  portals,  the  Souters  :  and 
then  those  lovely  fields  of  the  Black  Isle,  stretching  like  a 
variegated  carpet  away  back  to  the  foot  of  Ben  Wyvis, 
which  raises  its  brawny  shoulders  against  the  western  sky 
— a  picture  which  never  tires  or  palls.  One  reason  pei  I 
of  its  never-failing  attractiveness  is  its  perspectixe.  Were 
the  opposite  coast  nearer,  it  would  be  painfully  distinct  and 
oppressive.  If  further  away,  its  outline  would  be  too  hazy 
and  shadowy  to  be  satisfying  to  the  eye.  As  it  is,  it  is  a 
constant  feast  of  beauty. 

But  let  us  notice  more  particularly  some  of  its  features. 
We  will  suppose  the  tide  is  in.     The  long  stretch  of  sand 
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which  the  ebb  tide  leaves  bare,  extending  from  the  en 

the  pier  to  the  point  of  the  Old  Bar,  is  covered  by  the 
ber,  and  the  wavelets  break  at  the  foot  almost  of  the 
range  of  sand-hillocks.     Should  it  happen  to  I  tide 

all  the  better  for  the  chance  of  observing  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  Old  Bar  is  a  sand  bank,  varying  in 
height  from  twen  y  to  thirty  feet  a  level,  'and  of 

considerable  breadth — very  much  broader    than   it    looks 

from  a  distance.     The  sea  breaks  on  the  outer  side  of  it 

a  steep-shelving  beach  :  and  the  tide  runs  along  the  inner 
side  — a  bank  of  sand  :  the  Bar  itselr  for  miles  inward  is  an 
unbroken  continuou.>  sand  bank.  But  just  look  at  it  this 
morning  !  It  seems  to  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of  is! 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  The  more  closely  and  atl 
tively  you  examine  it  the  more  satisfied  you  are  that  the 
sea  ha-  broken  through  the  Tar  in  several  ph-.ee-  ;  you  see 
detached  i  it  surrounded  by  water,  and  your  eye 

can  follow  the  unobstructed  water  \  -  _■  -  from  the  inner 
bay  to  the  oute:  sea  :  and  st  i  ding  where  you  are  nothing 
will  convince  you  that  it  is  not  a  real  submc   \  Yet 

you  are  deceived.  It  is  a  simple  illusion.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  mirage,  caused  by  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  light.  Let  the  sun  be  overcast  for  a 
minute,  or  let  the  spectator  change  his  position  more  to  the 
east,  and  the  Old  Bar  will  come  out  as  unbroken  and  i 
in  outline  as  ever.  We  shall  witness  other  sights  usually 
associated  with  the  sands  of  the  desert  more  striking  even 
than  this,  but  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  a  mirage  on 
the  Old  Bar  is  a  feature  of  interest. 

When  he  tide  recedes,  it  leaves  an  expanse  of  sand  to  be 
measured  by  miles.  Usually  when  the  ebb  tide  uncove: 
large  a  track  of  level  ground  as  thi-.  it  leave ^  it  slimy 
and  nasty,  but  here  there  is  nothing  but  a  plain  of  the 
purest  sand,  beautifully  mottled  with  wave  lines  or  ripple 
marks.  As  we  proceed  on  our  walk  some  interest  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  range  of  sand-hills  which  skirt  the 
shore.  They  aie  partially  covered  with  bent,  which 
struggles  hard  to  bind  the  powdeiy  sand.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  consist,  not  of  one  sand  bank,  but  of  a  series  of 
irregular  mounds  and  heaps.     The  question  aiises  whether 
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they  have  been  thrown  together  by  the  wind  or  sea.  Both 
forces,  probably,  have  been  at  work  upon  them — the  sea 
cast  up  the  Band,  and  the  drifting  wind  fashioned  them  into 
their  present  fantastic  shapes. 

It  is  wonderful  what  curious  margins  the  sea  does  form. 
While  apparently  seeking  unceasingly  to  recover  possession  of 
the  land,  it  frequently  forms  barriers  against  its  own  progress. 
If  you  ascend  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  sand-hillocks,  say 
opposite  the  Drum  farm,  you  will  perceive  that  a  short 
distance  inland  you  have  a  high  bank  or  terrace,  the 
intermediate  spice  being  waste  or  carse  ground  covered 
with  the  usual  bent,  heath,  whin,  and  broom.  Now  this 
terrace  is  undoubtedly  an  old  sea-beach.  It  can  be  traced 
frurn  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort-George  to  the  Bay  of  Find- 
horn.  It  is  known  to  geologists  as  the  90  feet  terrace.  Arctic 
shells  occur  in  a  bed  of  clay  in  the  terrace  on  the  south 
side  of  the  low  road  between  Xairn  and  Fort-George. 

Well,  now,  let  us  note  here  the  fact  that  we  have  evidence 
of  crreat  changes  in  the  coast  line  in  this  district  in  a  remote 
period,  and  it  will  prepare  our  minds  for  receiving  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  vast  accumulations  of  sand  we 
have  yet  to  see.  that  other  changes,  though  less  marked, 
have  occurred. 

We  shall  suppose  we  have  now  passed  the  farm  of  Druim 
and  have  Lochloy  House  on  the  right.  We  find  the 
sand  -  hills  abruptly  terminating,  and  instead  of  the 
sandy  shore  we  have  before  us  a  great  expanse  of  green- 
sward, picked  out  by  the  sea  daisy  and  other  sea-shore 
plants,  while  the  tidal  beach  consists  no  longer  of  pure  sand, 
but  of  red,  slimy  semi-rotten  mud,  giving  off  a  disagreeable 
odour  This  change  of  aspect  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
sea  no  further  exercises  its  healthful  influence  by  vigorously 
scouring  and  washing  the  shore.  It  spends  its  force  upon 
the  Old  Bar,  and  when  the  tide  comes  in,  it  flows  lazily 
and  languidly  over  the  flat  shore.  If  you  could  bring  the 
Old  Bar  back  into  line  with  the  present  beach,  it  would 
just  fit  in  where  the  sand-hills  terminate.  These  character- 
istics can  be  best  observed  by  walking  along  the  shore. 

We  now  come  upon  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  inter- 
esting bits  of  scenery  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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It  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Lake  District.  No  description 
can  convey  any  idea  of  its  beauty,  but  here  are  its  elements  : 
— There  is  the  dense  wood  of  Lochloy,  forming  a  dark 
background  to  the  deep  blue  water  of  the  lake  which  lies 
at  its  foot.  The  Loch,  which  wears  a  somewhat  cold  and 
wintry  look  on  the  hottest  day,  loses  itseh  westward  in  a 
morass  of  rushes  and  aquatic  plants.  Along  its  northern 
edge,  the  sward,  cut  up  into  plots  and  patches,  is  the 
greenest  of  the  green.  You  look  eastward,  and  you  see  the 
Loch  rounded  by  another  patch  of  green  turf ;  and  it  is 
succeeded  by  another  sheet  of  water  known  as  the  (ran 
Loch,  and  the  water  being  for  the  most  part  shallow,  the 
light  plays  upon  the  surface  in  brightest  colours,  giving  us 
11  green  isles  set  in  amber/'  The  carse  beyond  has  been 
planted,  but  has  wonderful  open  spaces,  so  that  }tou  have 
beautiful  glades,  far-stretching  avenues,  up  which  you 
momentarily  expect  to  see  some  gay  cavalcade  or  fairy  pro- 
cession advancing.  True,  the  rich  luxuriant  vegetation  is 
but  the  treacherous  covering  of,  in  many  places,  an  impass- 
able quagmire,  but  to  the  eye  the  scene  is  really  charming. 
And  then  it  teems  with  life,  with  bird  life  especially.  In 
the  fir  plantations  you  hear  the  familiar  songsters  of  the 
grove  piping  their  lays  unceasingly,  and  you  are  startled  by 
the  plaintive  note  of  the  cuckoo — "  telling  its  name  to  all 
the  wood."  A  flock  of  wild  geese  are  feeding  among  the 
sedgy  reeds  of  Lochloy,  and,  it  may  be,  as  it  often  happens, 
a  pair  of  wild  swans  are  floating  majestically  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  loch.  As  you  move  eastward  the  air  becomes 
thick  with  water-fowl.  The  coot,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  rises 
from  its  nest  and  plunges  awkwardly  into  the  loch,  plough- 
ing it  as  it  goes.  The  peewits,  which  have,  long  ere  this, 
become  unwelcome  attendants,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
your  intrusion,  make  threatening  swoops  at  your  head  ; 
while  flocks  of  little  ducklings,  most  comical-looking  in 
their  newly-fledged  state,  go  racing  and  swimming  about  as 
for  dear  life.  And  for  nests,  as  the  end  of  April  or  early 
May  is  the  nesting  season,  every  second  or  third  tuft  of 
grass  on  the  island  contains  one.  But  what  need  to  describe 
a  scene  made  classical  to  all  lovers  of  natural  history  by  the 
graphic  pen  of  the  late  Mr  St.  John  ?     In   his  books  you 
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will  read  of  his  sh  toting  swans  at  L  ichloy  ;  watching  flocks 
of  see>e  on  the  shore  :  hunting  roe  and  foxes  in  the  Black 
>y  :  and  having  perilous 

on  the  Old  Bar.  Mr  St.  John  was  an  English  gentleman, 
who  tired  of  London  fashionable  life,  and  betook  himself 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  staying  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
Nairn,  and  going  out  almost  daily  to  Lochloy  and  the 
adjacent  country.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  observanf  naturalist,  and  his  book  "  Wild 
Sport  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlands  "  is  full  of 
incident  and  adventure.  And  to  his  pleasant  pages  I  refer 
you  for  further  information  respecting  the  wild  denizens  of 
the  mashes  of  Loch!  >y.  His  earlier  volume  "  Sport  in 
M       -."'  crives  the  fullest  particulars  about  Lochloy. 

But  a  word  or  two  before  we  leave  the  spot  about  the 
family  histoiy  "f  Lochloy.  At  a  very  early  date  we  read  of 
John  de  la  Hay  of  Lochloy.  He  was  one  of  the  supporters 
of  Bailiol  as  against  Bruce.  The  family  was  a  branch  of  the 
Hays  of  Errol.  Doubtless  thev  had  a  house  at  Lochloy, 
but  in  later  centuries  the  old  Castle  of  Inshoch  was  the 
family  residence.  The  property  at  one  time  included 
Knock  »udie  and  Park.  One  of  the  recumbent  stone  figures 
in  Elgin  Cathedral,  representing  in  life-size  a  warrior  taking 
his  rest,  is  a  memorial  of  a  Hay  of  Lochloy,  and  in  Auldearn 
Church-yard  we  have  the  last  resting  place  of  Hay  of 
Lochloy,  with  a  large  tablet  giving  an  account  of  the 
glories  of  the  Hays.  They  were  ranked  amongst  the 
noble-  of  the  land  in  the  olden  time.  Their  family  line 
has  become  extinct,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  name 
of  Lochloy  is  once  more  familiar  to  us  as  the  home  of  the 
Baillies  of  Lochloy. 

immediately  to  the  east  of  Lochloy  is  the  farm  of  Mavis- 
town.  In  bygone  years  there  was  a  fishing  village  here. 
There  is  not  now  a  vestige  of  it  remaining,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  is  preserved  almost  entirely  in  some  doggerel 
lines  written  by  a  forgotten  local  poet,  who  speaks  of 

■•  The  fisher  powks  of  Mavifttown  and  the  fairies  o'  Lochlee.'" 

Stories  of  these  fisher  people  still  linger  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  they  all  go  to  show  that  they  were  very  gowkish 
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and  superstitious  indeed,  believing  firmly  in  witches  and 

warlocks,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     The  witches  of  Auldearn 
found  them  excellent  subjects,  and  one  famous  witch,  laobel 
Goudie,  on  her  trial  confessed  that  when  bhey 
they  had  only  to  go  to  Mavistown  and  as  the  boats  were 
returning  to  the  shore  to  repeat  the  following  incantation — 

"  The  fishers  are  gone  to  the  sea, 
And  they'll  bring  home  fish  to  me, 
They  will  bring  home  until  the  boat, 
But  they  shall  net  of  them  but  the  smaller  sort  " 

— very  poor  rhyme  indeed  ;  but  the  superstitious  fishermen, 
like  Macbeth  of  old,  seeing  these  weird  sisters,  so  haggard 
and  so  wild,  hand  in  hand,  on  the  lonely  shore,  and  hearing 
them  uttering  strange  imprecations,  would  flee  home  the 
moment  they  landed,  and  the  Auldearn  witches  would  help 
thimselves  to  fish,  and  these  not  the  smaller  sort. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Mavistown  fishers  in  illustration 
of  their  ignorance.     Two  of  them  one  day  picked  up  on  the 
shore  a  watch — one  of  the  big  old  sort.     They  had  never 
seen  one  before,  and  thought  it  rather  an  uncanny  ol 
Having  hung  it  on  a  stick,  they  proceeded  to  carry  it  home 
between  them.     The  swinging  set  the  watch  a-going, 
the  fishermen  to  their  utter  astonishment  heard  it  distinctly 
say — "Tick,   tick;  tick,  tack,"  when,   throwing  it  away, 
one  of  them  exclaimed  in  accents  of  horror,  "Don't 
me;  tak'Jock!"     They  were  ^elfish  ns  well  as  superstiti 
we  see.     Curiously  enough,  these  identical  words  were  used 
not  very  long  ago  by  a  Nairn  fisher  lad.  but  in  very  different 
circumstances  and  for  a  very  different  purpose.     A  boat 
was  capsized  in  the  bay  ;  two  lads  were  seen  floating  when 
a  party  which  went  to  the  rescue  reached  the  spot — one  of 
them  clinging  to   an  oar,  the  other  holding  on  to  a  line. 
On  coming  up  to  the  one  and  offering  to  take  him  into  the 
boat,    he  told  them  to  save  his  companion  first.     "  Don't 
take  me,"  he  said,  "  take  Jock  !" — a  new  setting  of  words 
which   may  represent  the    difference  in  character  of    the 
fisherman   of    the  present  from  the  fisherman  of   a 
generation.     One  could  multiply  stories  of  the  simplicity 
and  ignorance  of  these  people,  as  told  in  the  country  side. 
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but  they  are  so  extravagant  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
For  instance,  it  is  told  of  one  of  the  fishermen  of  Mavis- 
town,  that  he  found  a  horses  shoe  at  the  shore,  and 
brought  it  home.  All  the  wise  men  of  the  community 
gathered  together  to  examine  it,  and  to  decide  what  it  was. 
The  wisest  man  but  one  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was — a 
bit  of  the  moon  ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  a  new  moon.  But  the 
chief  man  for  wisdom  among  them  said  it  was  not  a  new 
moon — he  knew  better  than  that  ;  observation  might  satisfy 
them  that  it  was  not  a  new  moon  ;  in  his  opinion  it  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  an  old  moon,  and  it  explained,  what 
had  often  puzzled  him,  where  all  the  old  moons  go  to  !  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  rarely  travelled  from  home,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  outer  world.  On  a  hot  summer 
day  a  number  of  cattle  came  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  one 
of  the  animals  in  search  of  a  cool  place  entered  one  of  the 
huts.  A  fisherman  at  work  at  his  lines  in  the  house  thought 
his  end  had  come,  for  he  could  see  that  the  awful  apparition 
had  horns,  a  tail,  and  a  cloven  hoof.  He  sprang  up  into  the 
rafters  and  made  his  escape  through  the  roof.  Another  day 
a  cow  strayed  to  the  village,  and  they  resolved  to  keep  it. 
They  decided  to  tether  it,  but  how  they  were  to  tie  the  cow 
perplexed  them.  Some  of  them  thought  the  rope  should  be 
fastened  to  its  horns,  others  to  its  feet,  but  the  wise  man 
again,  on  being  appealed  to,  told  them  that  nature  itself 
might  teach  them,  and,  acting  on  his  advice,  they  tethered 
the  cow  by  the  tail  '.  Such  are  some  of  the  stories  current 
to  this  day  of  the-e  simple  fisher  folk. 

A  mile  further  brings  us  opposite  the  first  great  sand- 
hill. From  the  time  we  started  it  has  been  a  conspicuous 
object,  whether  we  have  walked  by  the  shore  or  driven  by 
the  road.  Suppose  we  have  approached  it  from  the  shore. 
We  notice  first  that  it  is  completely  isolated.  It  has  no 
feeders  from  the  shore,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  next 
hill.  As  you  approach  it,  a  feeling  of  awe  steals  o^er  you. 
It  is  absolutely  without  one  spot  or  speck  of  colour,  and  a 
strange  stillness  pervades  it.  You  begin  to  ascend,  and  a 
haze  falls  upon  you.  You  are  partially  blinded  by  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  sand.  As  you  toil  up  its  sandy 
slopes  you  are  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  vastness 
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of  the  accumulation  of  sand.     Getting  a  little  accustomed 
to  the  glare,  you  perceive  that  the  hill  is  strangely  foi 
into  dome-like  mounds,  semi-circular  V,asins,  and  rounded 
ridges.     When   you  have  got  to  what  you   think  is   the 
highest  point,  you  see  another  shoulder  a  little  way  to  the 
ri<rht,  or  to  the  left,  or  in  front,  and  so  on  you  go,  passing 
from 'one  vast  mound  to  another  until  you  find  you  have 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  slope  on  the  other  side.     The 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  so  fresh  and  green,  forms 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  ocean  of  white  sand  at  your  feet. 
Examining  it  more  closely,  you  see  the  surface  of  the  hill 
is'  perceptibly   in    motion,    although    :here    is   no    wind. 
The  Band  when  it  becomes  dry  is  of  extreme  lightness  and 
fineness,  so  that  the  merest  breath  of  air  sets  it  moving. 
The  lightest  breeze  indeed  will  raise  the  whole  surface  into 
a  Btream  of  sand.     There  is  as  much  sand  in  this  one  hill 
as  would  destroy  hundreds  of  acres  of  arable  land.     Natur- 
allv,  one  would  expect  that  the  hill  would  be  a  centre  i 
which  streams  of  drift  would  proceed  in  all  directions,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.     Generally  speaking,  the  appearance  of 
the   hills  and  banks  in   a   locality  indicates  the  prevailing 
wind— the  bluff  side  faces  the   wind,  and   tails  off  in  the 
opposite  direction.     Here  we  know  the  prevailing  wind  is 
westerly,  and  vet  the  slope  is  to  the  west,  and  there  is  no 
tail   to1  the   east;  on  the  contrary,  these  sand-hills  almost 
universally  throughout  the  district  present  a  bold  and  bluff 
side  to  the  east.     Now,  how  is  this  to  be  explained  !     W  ell 
if    vou    watch    the  effect   of  a  westerly  breeze,   you   will 
observe  that  the  sand  is  driven  up  the  western  slope,  and 
over  the  top,  and  no  sooner  does  it  come  under  the  lee  of 
the  mass  than  it  is  whirled  in  eddies,  and,  dropping  down, 
forms  a  wreath   under  the  shelter   of   the  summit,      lne 
wreath  increases  to  a  ridge,  which,  not  being  backed  up, 
breaks  into  a  thousand  little  rills,  carrying  the  sand   down 
to  the  bottom.     It  brings  us  back  to  the  days  of  childhood 
and  of  sand-mills,   and  just  as  the  sand-mills  used  to  stop 
bv  beincr  choked  by  the  sand  accumulating  beneath,  so  each 
of  these°rills  will  go  on  until  it  has  built  up  its  wall  from 
base  to  summit,  and  no  longer.     A  new  set  of  nlU  will 
break  out  somewhere  else,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.     .Paltry 
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as  this  operation  may  appear,  it  is  really  the  cause  of  the 
most  striking  feature  of  these  sand-hills — their  westerly 
slope,  their  dome-like  summits,  and  their  precipitous  east- 
ward ends.  If  we  proceed  to  the  next  sandhill,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  east,  we  will  see  the  operation  on 
a  grand  scale  with  most  singular  results.  A  thick  planta- 
tion stands  immediately  to  the  east  of  this  hill.  The  sand- 
hill has  reached  its  edge,  and  is  now  steadily  moving  onwards 
through  it,  drowning  the  trees  as  it  goes.  It  does  not 
scatter  its  drift  amongst  the  trees,  but  advances  upon  them 
with  all  the  regularity  of  a  well-formed  embankment.  And 
the  sight  is  most  melancholy  to  behold.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  bleached  and  whitened,  standing  out  like  ghastly 
skeletons.  Others  are  embedded  to  the  bole,  and  yet  are 
sending  forth  new  shoots  and  branches  ;  while  here  and 
there  you  see  some  covered  almost  to  the  very  top— in 
several  instances  all  that  remains  above  the  surface  are  a  few 
inches  of  the  solitary  tree.  Its  companions  have  disappeared 
beneath  the  avalanche  of  sand.  But,  grand  as  these 
Mavistown  Sand-hills  are,  they  are  not  the  Culbin  Sands. 
They  are  but  isolated  mounds  left  in  their  track,  and  we  now 
hastes  on  to  overtake  the  main  body,  some  three  miles 
distant. 

If  we  are  driving  by  road,  we  pass  Cothill  on  the  left, 
where  there  is  a  culvert  across  a  small  stream  ;  half-a-mile 
further  there  is  another  bridge  which  is  the  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Auldearn  and  JJyke,  and  the 
counties  of  Nairn  and  Moray.  Bankhead  farm  is  passed, 
the  road  direction  is,  keep  straight  on  until  a  little  hamlet 
—the  village  of  Kintessack — is  reached,  about  three  miles 
ahead,  and  then,  clear  of  it,  you  take  the  first  turn  on  the 
left  for  Wellhill  or  the  second  if  for  Kincorth. 
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A  scene  of  greater  desolation  and  dreariness  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive.  For  four  long  miles,  and  occupying 
a  space  two  miles  broad,  you  have  nothing  but  a  great 
of  sand,  rising  as  it  were,  in  tumultuous  billows.  '■  he 
spirit  of  the  scene  is  its  unspeakable  loneliness — its 
utter  desolation.  As  we  enter  it  we  observe  that  the  range 
of  sand  hills  at  the  near  end  and  along  the  inland  margin 
are  here  and  there  covered  with  patches  of  tough 
straggling  bent,  flanked  by  occasional  clumps  of  dwarf 
plantation.  But  as  we  proceed  we  find  in  the  central 
track  neither  bent  nor  shrub— nothing  but  a  succe-sion  of 
hills,  rising  some  times  to  the  height  of  100  feet — all  of  the 
finest,  lightest,  most  powdery  s;ind— of  sand  sparkling  in  its 
pearly  beauty  ;  of  sand  so  light  that  its  surface  is  mottled 
into  delicate  wave  lines  by  the  wind.  There  is  no  softness 
— no  speck  of  colour  to  relieve  the  eye— nothing  bur  the 
fierce  unbroken  glare  of  white  sand.  Your  shadow  is 
reflected  on  the  sand  with  startling  distinctness,  and  your 
companions  a  few  yards  away  look  like  dim  weird  figures 
in  the  remote  distance.  You  can  fancy  yourself  in  the  heart 
of  some  arid  desert.  No  sound  is  audible  :  the  murmur 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore  no  longer  falls  upon  your  ear ; 
the  call  of  the  sea-bird  does  not  reach  you  ;  the  hum  of 
insect  life  is  awanting  ;  and  no  voice  of  man  nor  cry  of  beast 
is  heard.  Silence  reigns  supreme.  The  solitude  is  absolute 
and  unbroken.  And  if  a  whispering  sound  does  attract  you 
for  a  moment,  you  find  it  is  but  the  hissing  of  the  sand  as  it 
pours  down  the  hill  sides  in  its  work  of  desolation.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  time  to  shake  off  the  oppressive  feel- 
ing which  the  scene  begets,  but  when  you  have  got  over 
your  bewilderment  to  some  extent,  you  find  many  things  to 
interest  you.  The  view  from  the  top  of  some  of  the  hills  is 
magnificent ;  the  well-known  features  of  the  country,  and 
the  mountain  ranges  to  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south, 
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are  all  seen  to  advantage.  But  there  is  so  much  of  novelty 
in  the  sandy  desert  itself  that  you  bestow  but  a  passing 
glance  upon  the  surrounding  scenery,  beautiful  as  it  is.  To 
reach  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  is  generally  enough  for  the 
strength  of  most  visitors  :  and  we  go  about  amongst  the 
strange  openings  among  the  hills,  following  their  singular 
windings  from  place  to  place.  Then  you  are  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  shingle 
beaches,  and  you  probe  your  stick  into  them,  and  find  they 
consist  of  peat,  oyster  and  other  shells,  intermixed  with 
rounded  gravel.  In  thee  beds  or  raised  beaches,  you  may 
occasionally  find  flint  arrow-heads  and  scrapers  and  stoneaxes. 
Then  again  you  come  upon  the  old  bed  of  the  river  Find- 
horn,  and  you  can  trace  the  river's  old  course  for  miles  as  it 
sought  its  way  out  at  the  Old  Bar.  The  old  furrows  made 
by  the  plough  200  years  ago  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  ends 
are  rounded  as  was  customary  when  ploughing  was  done  by 
oxen,  and  at  one  place  the  curved  rig  ends  go  right  under- 
neath a  huge  sand-hill.  Along  this  old  land  surface,  coins, 
bronze  pins,  rings,  and  rivets  are  to  be  picked  up,  although 
the  ground  has  been  pretty  well  searched.  A  beautiful 
bronze  armlet  of  ancient  Celtic  pattern  was  found  some 
years  ago  and  is  now  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edin- 
burgh. Bits  of  slag,  iron  nails,  old  fishing  hooks,  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  are  the  most  common  relics  now  to  be 
picked  up.  In  the  Edinburgh  Museum  there  are  some 
40,000  specimens  of  manufactured  flints  found  at  the  Culbin 
Sand.-.  One  spot  is  peculiarly  rich  in  such  treasures.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  collection  of  some  sixty  Scottish,  English, 
and  French  coins  found  by  an  industrious  lady  collector 
during  her  visits  extending  over  a  couple  of  seasons.  Every 
season  fresh  finds  of  coins  are  reported.  In  1898,  a  lady, 
in  half-an-hour's  search,  picked  up  three  coins — one  English, 
another  Scotch,  and  a  third  Roman,  the  latter  of  date 
21  B.C.  In  the  same  year  several  persons  found  single 
coins  on  the  exposed  land  surface,  and  one  man  makes  a 
good  living  by  constantly  searching  for  relics  there. 
Visitors  seldom  fail  in  finding  something  of  antiquarian 
interest. 

We  have  been  looking  at  those  sand-hills  as  they  appear 
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on  a  calm  summer  day,  but  with  a  westerly  gale  they  wear  a 
very  different,  and  by  all  accounts,  an  extraordinary  aspect. 
The  late  Mr  John  Martin,  of  Elgin,  describes  the 
scene  as  one  of  the  wildest  description.  "  The  wind  comes 
rushing  down  through  the  openings  between  the  hills,  carry- 
ingwith  it  immense  torrents  i  >f  sand,  with  aforceand  violence 
almost  overpowering.  Cloudsof  sand  are  raised  from  the  tops 
of  the  mounds,  and  are  whirled  aboutinthe  wildest  confusion, 
and  fall  with  the  force  of  hail.  Nothing  can  be  seen  but 
sand  above  and  sand  below  and  sand  everywhere.  The  sand 
blows  through  the  narrow  passes  as  if  through  a  funnel.  If 
you  hold  out  your  hand,  it  is  immediately  filled — you  can 
catch  the  sand  in  handfuls.  You  dare  not  open  your  eves, 
but  must  group  your  way  about  as  if  blindfolded.  The 
whirlwind  makes  veritable  ropes  of  sand,  and  the  unlucky 
wight  caught  in  the  storm  is  lashed  black  and  blue  by  these 
'  whips  of  the  Furies.'"  Mr  St.  John  states  that  he  has 
frequently  come  across  human  skeletons  among  these  sands, 
doubtless  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  perished  in  some 
sand-storm.  Huge  sand-hills  seem  to  disappear  in  a  night 
of  drift,  and  vast  mounds  are  heaped  up  afresh.  The  story 
of  the  smugglers  who  landed  one  night  a  cargo  of  brandy 
and  tobacco  "at  the  side  of  one  of  these  hills  is  well  known. 
"When  they  returned  in  the  morning  the  contraband  stuff 
had  disappeared  beneath  the  sand,  and  search  as  they  might 
they  could  not  find  it,  nor  has  it  been  found  to  this  day. 
It  lies  snugly  covered  up  in  a  mound  of  sand,  but  where  no 
one  can  tell. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  were  legend  and  story  to  be 
unconnected  with  this  place — a  scene  which  possesses  so  many 
elements  fitted  to  stir  the  imagination  and  the  fancy,  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  find  that  there  are 
no  end  of  traditions  accounting  for  the  catastrophe  which 
devastated  this  fair  Barony  of  Culbin.  Human  misfortunes 
and  physical  calamities  have  been  commonly  associated  by 
the  old  superstitious  feelings  of  the  country  with  moral 
turpitude  and  wickedness,  and  the  traditions  of  the  place, 
differing  in  detail  as  they  do,  all  tell  the  same  tale— that  it 
is  a  case  of  divine  retribution,  that  a  curse  had  fallen  upon 
the  place.     One  story  represents  it  as  a  judgment  which 
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came  upon  the  Laird  for  Sunday-breaking.     He  was  not 

content  with  the  work  of  six  days,  but  must  have  his  people 
to  plough  and  bow  and  reap  on  the  Sunday  as  well.  Another 
connects  it  with  some  wild  doings  in  the  days  of  smuggling, 
a  third  account,  it  was  the  curse  of  a  Fair  Maid 
of  Norway,  stolen  by  pirates  from  her  father's  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  and  kept  for  long  years  in  confinement  by  the 
laird  of  Culbin,  who  figures  as  the  villain  of  the  story.  Then 
we  are  made  familiar  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Willoughby's  verses 

the  story  of  the  paction  made  by  Kinnaird  of  Culbin 
with  the  Devil,  and  how  the  two  are  still  playing  their 
game  of  cards  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  mound  !  The 
truth  is.  all  similar  inundations,  from  Slains  to  the  Goodwin 

-,  have  given  rise  to  stories  of  the  same  kind. 
But  the  true  history  is  none  the  less  interesting.  Away 
back  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  mansion 
house  of  Culbin  was  occupied,  and  the  land  owned  by  one  of 
the  proudest  nobles  of  the  North,  Richard  De  Moravia. 
He  was  the  son  of  Friskii.  Lord  of  Duffus,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  David  First  of  .Scotland  (1 124).  Friskin  had 
large  possessions  in  Morayshire,  and  many  great  families  trace 
their  descent  from  him.  He  had  seven  sons — 1st,  Hugh,  his 
heir,  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Sutherlands,  having 
dropt  the  name  of  De  Mora\  ia  ;  2nd  son,  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Atholl :  3rd  son,  ancestor  of  the  Murrays  of 
Abercairney  ;  4th  son,  whose  descendant  was  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  (Bothu  ell;  :  5th  son,  Bishop  of  Moray;  6th  son, 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Caithness  ;  7th  son,  Richard,  who  became 
proprietor  of  Culbin.  In  this  family  of  De  Moravia  the 
e-tate  remained  till  about  the  j-ear  1400.  when  Thomas 
Kinnaird  of  Kinnaird  married  Egidia  De  Moravia,  the 
heiress  of  the  family.  She  went  to  her  husband's  estate, 
but  her  second  son  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Culbin,  and 
obtained  a  charter  of  confirmation  dated  1460.  The 
property  thereafter  remained  in  the  Kinnaird  family  till  it 
destroyed  by  the  sand.  In  the  church-yard  of  Dyke 
there  is  a  monument  which  was  erected  by  the  "Laird  and 
Lttdy  of  Ooolbin — Walter  Kinnaird  and  Elizabeth  Innes  " — 
dated  1613.  The  estate  of  Culbin  was  the  finest  and  most 
fertile   in   Moray.     In  the  centre  of  it  stood  the  mansion 
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house-a    Urge     square     building     of     dressed     stones 
embowered    (lays    Mr    Martini    amongst    rows    of     tall 
shady  trees,   with   a  beautiful  garden,   a   fruitful  famous 
orchard     and    a    spacious    lawn.     It     was.    as    we    ■ 
S  believe,  from  the  social  position  of  the  Baron  and  the 
S  wealth  the  family  at  one  time  undoubtedly  possessed 
I  centre  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of   the  time.     The 
home  life  would  be  fairly  representative  of  the  age--stmple 
yet   dignified,  and  withal  happy  to  a  degree.     One  of  the 
charms  of  an  old  house  long  in  the  possession  of  the  s-.me 
family  consists  in  its  associations  with  former  members,  each 
dividual  haviug  added  something  of  interest  t,  the  edifice 
or    of    value  to  its  store  of   treasures,  and  the  familj    01 
Kinnaird,  succeeding  to  De  Moravia,  inherited  many  relics 
of  former  times,  as  well  as  cherished  happy  memoir.:,  of   he 
Hie  of  family.     The  Baron  no  doubt  interested  himself  in 
th' pub  "events  of  the  stirring  times,  and  took  part,  as  we 
know  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  battles  for  his  country  s 
f  e°edom,  and,  later  on,  was  found  on  the .side  o    those .who 
C  ntended  for    civil  and  religious   liberty.     H  =    oidinai j 
oc  umtions  would  be  hunting,  fishing,  and   directing  the 
operations  of  the  home  farm,  which  the  family  always  kept 
in  the t  own  hands.     Visits  would  be  paid  to  and  received 
"om  the  neighbouring  lairds.     And,  too    without  doubt 
he  Baron  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the  skippers  of   he 
orei«n  vessels  which  lauded  their  precious  cargoes  close  b, 
and  of  receiving  from  them  an  account  of  the  orders  and 
ommlsSs  they   had  been   ^^^^YZ 
silks  from  France,  tapestry  from  Flanders,  and  nines  trom 
EX  not  to  sav  settling  some  questionable  transactions 
of 0  tral'and  :  and  we  can  imagine  the  Baron  sitting  up  tar 
mto  the  nieht  listening  to  the  smugglers  yarns-his  tale, 
o   ne  H  and§  adventure  at  sea,  and  his  experiences  in  foreign 

refeT^etionwL  Jt^the  highly  cultivated 
fields  wHhheavv  corn  ;  the  rich  meadows,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  thriving  herds  ;  and  the  extensive  pastures  with 
numero  is  flocks."  One  can  judge  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
p^v  whenTt  is  stated  that  if  it  had  comedown  unimpaired 
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to  our  day,  its  rental  would  be  at  least  equal  to  £6000 
a-year.     There  were  id  )  acres.     To  the   east  and 

west    were  sixteen  fair-sized  farms  and  farm  houses,  each 

tenant  paying  on  an  average  200  pounds  Scots  in  money, 
with  forty  bolls  wheat,  bere,  oats  and  oatmeal  in  kind. 
There  were  numerous  small  crofts  and  huts  all  over  the 
estate.  The  rent  roll  still  exists.  The  river  Findhorn, 
which  rushes  through  so  many  romantic  gorges  in  its  upper 
course,  flowed  past  the  north  .side  of  the  lands  in  a  slow, 
broad  stream.  Along  it  banks  were  rows  of  fishermen's 
huts,  with  their  boats  and  fi.-hing  gear  in  front — all  these 
dwellings  teeming  with  life  and  activity.  The  salmon 
fighing  was  especially  valuable,  and  the  little  commuiritv 
altogether  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
prosperity.  The  late  frost  or  the  protracted  drought  might 
destroy  the  crops  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  but  so  de<  p 
and  rich  was  the  alluvial  soil  of  Cuibin,  that  their  crops 
never  failed.  One  year  a  heavy  crop  of  barley  whs  reaped 
though  no  rain  had  fallen  since  it  was  sown.  They  had 
their  round  dove-cot  .-et  on  a  little  eminence  ;  they  had 
their  church  close  by,  built  on  what  is  known  to  this  day 
as  the  Chapel-hill;  and  no  doubt  they  had  their  own 
resources  for  amusement  and  social  enjoyment. 

We  get  one  or  two  glimpses  of  Cuibin  in  the  troublous 
period  of  the  Covenanting  struggle.  The  dashing  Montrose 
in  1645,  in  a  raid  into  Moray,  wanted  the  lands  of  Cuibin 
on  account  of  the  Laird's  sympathies  being  with  the  Kirk 
and  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  not  with  the  King.  In 
the  year  1679  one  night  a  man  suddenly  appeared  at 
Cuibin,  carrying  the  Fiery  Cross — a  long  pole  with  a  cross 
piece  at  top  burning  at  both  ends.  It  was  the  signal  of 
imminent  danger — the  summons  to  assemble  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  hearts  and  homes.  Great  excitement  was 
caused  amongst  the  community,  more  especially  as  the 
bearer  of  the  Fiery  Cross  told  them  that  the  blood-thirsty 
M -Donalds  were  coming,  and  that  the  chief  of  the 
M-DonaUs  had  threatened  that  before  many  days  he  would 
dine  at  Brodie  and  sup  at  the  seaside — meaning  Cuibin. 
The  Laird  hastily  gathered  together  his  papers  and  valuables 
and  had  them  built  up  in  a  hole  in  a  stone  wall,  and  then 
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set  out,  himself  and  his  -on,  Alexander,  for  Auldearn,  where 
a  meeting  of  the  gentry  of  the  shires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  had 
assembled  to  advise  measures  to  meet  the  extremity.     It 

appeared  that  Lethen  the  previous  day  had  got  a  letter  from 
Strathspey,  warning  him  of  a  descent  of  the  M'Donalds, 
and  this  letter  he  showed  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  a 
funeral  in  Auldearn  (Auldearn  was  always  a  great  place  for 
funerals!),  and  they  advised  the  sending  out  of  the  Fiery 
Cross  throughout  the  country.  The  meeting  resolved  to 
call  out  the  local  militia.  But  the  M'Donalds  never  came. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm.  The  historical  interest 
of  this  incident,  however,  is  that  it  prevented  the  M 
and  Nairn  men,  or  many  of  them,  from  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  The  Laird  of  Culbin  wis 
preparing  to  set  out  with  his  followers  ^o  join  the  King's 
host  at  the  very  time  the  Fiery  Cross  came  down  his  way. 
The  Government,  full  of  suspicion,  sent  down  a  Commission 
to  enquire  whether  this  sending  out  of  the  Fiery  Cross  for 
fear  of  the  M'Donalds  was  not  a  mere  pretence  to  keep  the 
local  fighting  men  from  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  King. 
Lethen  was  very  much  suspected,  and  the  two  Kinnairds, 
father  and  son,  were  examined  as  to  what  they  knew  about 
the  matter.  By  this  time  the  Kinnairds  had  cooled  in  their 
ardour  for  the  Covenanting  cause,  and  were  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  Brodies,  the  leaders  on  that  side.  From  the 
evidence,  however,  we  gather  that  Lethen  really  was  im- 
posed upon,  though,  truth  to  tell,  he  was  nothing  loth  to 
leave  the  King  to  fight  his  own  enemies  in  this  instance  and 
warmly  sympathised  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrectr  n — 
the  hot-headed  Covenanters  of  the  West;  and  no  wonder, 
for  three  times  had  Lethen's  house  been  besieged  by  the 
royal  troopers,  and  at  last  it  was  burned  down. 

But  to  proceed.  The  laird  of  Culbin,  whom  we  saw 
hiding  his  papers  in  a  stone  wall  for  fear  of  the  M'Donalds 
coming  to  sup  with  him,  was  soon  thereafter  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  his  son  Alexander,  who,  as  we  noticed, 
went  with  him  to  Auldearn,  succeeded  him.  And  it  was 
then  that  the  fearful  catastrophe  occurred.  There  had 
been  large  quantities  of  sand  accumulating  along  the  shore 
from  Ardersier  to  the   Old   Bar,  and  the    sea    had  made 
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greater  inroads  than  for  many  years  before.  When  the 
sea   retired   from    the  et   beach    it    probably    'lid 

not  stop  at  its  present  level,  but  receded  much  further 
out,  perhaps  having  a  cast  line  stretching  from  the 
end  of  the  Old  Bar  to  the  point  at  Fort-George.  I. 
tradition  constantly  represents  the  tide  as  having  rece 
gained  upon  the  land.  If  this  was  so,  the  aren  of  Band 
thus  exposed  would  be  a  vast  field  of  driven  sand,  and 
when  the  sea  came  rushini:  in  upon  it  once  more,  it  would 

v  it  up  in  banks  to  a  higher  level  and  the  wind  would 
then  operate  upon  it.  Anyhow,  this  we  know  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  sand-drift  was  connected  with 
changes  in  the  coast-line,  and  that  the  sand  which  over 
wh-rlmed  Culbin  came  from  the  west,  in  the  autumn  of  1604. 

it  came  suddenly  and  with  short  warning.     A  man 

-hing  had  to  desert  his  plough  in  the  middle  of 
furrow.     The  reapers  in  a  field  of  late  barley  had  to  leave 
without  finishing  their  work.     ]  hours  the  plough 

aud  the  barley  were  buried  beneath  the  sand.  The  drift, 
like  a  mighty  river,  came  on  steadih'  and  ruthlessly,  grasp- 
ing field  after  field,  and  enshrouding  every  object  in  a 
mantle  of  sand.  Everything  which  obstructed  its  progress 
speedily  became  the  nucleus  of  a  sand  mound.  In  terrible 
gusts  the  wind  carried  the  sand  amongst  the  dwelling  houses 
of  the  people,  sparing  neither  the  hut  of  the  cottar  nor  the 
niandon  of  the  laird.  The  splendid  orchard,  the  beautiful 
lawn,  all  shared  the  same  fate.     In  the  morning  after  the 

night  of  drift  the  people  had  to  break  through  the  back 
of  their  houses  to  get  out.  They  relieved  the  cattle,  and 
drove  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  lull  in  the  storm 
succeeded,  and  they  began  to  think  they  might  still  have 
their  dwelling  houses,  though  their  lands  were  ruined  for- 
ever. But  the  storm  came  on  with  renewed  violence,  and 
they  had  to  flee  for  their  lives,  taking  with  them  such  things 
as  they  could  carry.  AVhat  a  strange  scene  it  must  have 
been — these  poor  people  rushing  from  their  hearths  and 
homes  amidst  the  blinding  and  bewildering  sand-storm. 
And  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  sand  had  choked 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Findhorn,  which  now  poured  its 
flooded  waters  amongst  the  fieldsand  homesteads,  accumulat- 
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ing  in  lakes  and  pools  till  it  rose  to  a  height  by  which  it  was 
able  to  burst  the  barrier  to  the  east  and  find  a  new  outlet 
to  the  sea,  in  its  course  sweeping  to  destruction  the  old 
village  of  Findhorn,  which  had  but  a  short  time  before  been 
abandoned  by  the  villagers.  On  returning,  the  people 
of  Culbin  were  spellbound.  Xot  a  vestige,  not  a  trace,  of 
their  houses  was  to  be  seen.  Everything  had  disappeared 
beneath  the  sand.  The  scene  which  met  their  anxious  gaze 
that  morning  is  the  scene  we  now  behold — desolate  and 
oppressive  enough  to  us,  but  how  terribly  painful  and 
harrowing  must  it  have  been  to  them. 

A  small  portion  of  the  estate  remained,  but  it  also  was 
covered  up  by  succeeding  storms.  From  that  time  to  this, 
the  estate  of  Culbin  has  been  completely  buried  by  the  sand, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  will  never  be  freed  from  it. 
From  that  night  the  Findhorn  withdrew  its  fertilising  stream, 
and  has  never  returned  to  its  old  channel.  A  portion  of  the 
old  mansion  house,  a  hundred  years  ago,  appeared  like  a 
ghostly  spectre  amidst  the  sand,  and  became  an  object  of 
superstitious  interest  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  as  one  man  who  had  bawled  down  the  chimney 
heard  a  voice  distinctly  respond  to  his  cry.  Tt  eventually 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on  the  scene,  and  has 
not  been  seen  for  eighty  years  or  more.  Fruit  trees  have 
actually  come  out  and  blossomed  and  borne  fruit  in  this 
sandy  desert,  only  to  be  again  swallowed  up.  The  dove-cot 
and  the  chapel  also  reappeared,  and  their  ruins  supplied 
stones  for  neighbouring  farm  buildings.  Part  of  the  plough 
in  the  unfinished  furrow  is  in  the  Elgin  Museum,  and  many 
other  memorials  connected  with  the  former  condition  of  the 
estate  of  Culbin  have  come  to  light,  and  are  still  being 
found.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Aim  arrow- 
heads and  coins  are  very  numerous.  These  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  such  abundance  that  it  has  been  suggested 
there  must  have  been  a  manufactory  of  them  at  this  place 
in  those  remote  times,  but  that  presupposes  division  of 
labour  and  organised  work — ideas  not  usually  found  pre- 
valent amongst  a  people  in  a  rude  and  barbarious  state  ; 
and  if  the  number  of  these  things  has  any  significance  at  all, 
it  indicates  rather  that  this  spot  was  more  thickly  populated 
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than  many  other  places,  though  probably  were  such  things 
looked  for  as  keenly  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  more 
than  likely  they  would  be  found  to  be  equally  numerous. 
The  coins  tell  their  own  tale.  And  thus  we  have  preserved 
amongst  these  sands  and  in  this  out  of-the-way  place,  relics 
r  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age— the 
three  great  periods  into  which  archaeologists  divide  the 
.ds  of  the  past  history  of  man — with  stray  coins  con- 
necting it  with  the  reigns  of  Sovereigns  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  France. 

-  to  the  laird  and  his  family,  the  sequel  is  more  pathetic 
thin  any  of  the  superstitious  stories  invented  long  after 
the  event.  Kinnaird  escaped  the  night  of  the  catastrophe 
with  his  wife  and  child,  attended  by  a  nurse.  His  wife 
the  widow  of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  and  their  boy 
was  but  a  few  months  old.  Young  Kinnaird  had  only 
just  come  into  possession  of  the  estate  when  it  was  over- 
whelmed. He  petitioned  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  on  account  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  lands  being  overrun  by  the  sand  and 
the  remainder  threatened,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  find 
him  applying  for  personal  protection  against  his  creditors. 
All  that  Parliament  ever  did  in  the  matter  was  to  pass  an 
Act  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  turf,  bent,  and  juniper,  with 
special  reference  to  Culbin — an  Act  which  is  still  in  force. 
With  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  he  plunged  into  the  wild 
speculation  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  was  one  of  the 
emigrants  who  perished  so  miserably  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  faithful  nurse  took  the  child  to  Edinburgh, 
and  supported  him  and  herself  on  needlework.  The  lad 
when  grown  up  enlisted,  and  was  recognised  by  a  half- 
brother  of  his,  Colonel  Alex.  Rose.  He  procured  for  him  a 
commission — a  kindly  act  timely  done — and  he  became 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  died  without  issue  about 
the  year  1743.  The  estate,  such  as  it  was,  was  sold  in  1698 
to  Duff  of  Drummuir,  and  the  deed  of  sale  sets  forth  that 
Kinnaird  passes  the  land  to  Duff  "  with  my  goodwill  and 
blessing."  Kinnaird  died  within  three  months  after  the 
sale.  Duff  did  not  retain  it  long.  Some  thirty-fire  years 
after,  he  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  the  Culbin  estate 
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was  sold  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  bringing  a  sum  of  about 
£1000  sterling.  It  was  sold  along  with  Moy  to  Colonel 
Hugh  Grant  of  Sheuglie,  and  ivpon  his  death  in  1822,  it  fell 
to  the  late  Mr  J.  M.  Grant  of  Glenmorriston,  whose  son 
Major  Grant,  now  owns  it.  The  part  known  as  Binsness, 
lying  along  the  Findhorn,  belongs  to  Major  Chadwick. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Culbin  and  its  devastation 
— a  story  of  strange  vicissitudes  and  startling  contrasts  : — 
A  rich  patrimony  become  a  valueless  de?ert — a  fertile  estate, 
once  the  happy  home  of  many  families,  now  a  barren  waste 
— a  scene  of  busy  industry  transformed  into  a  dreary 
solitude — a  true  story,  yet  stranger  than  fiction. 
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